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NOTE 

The following consideration of the principles 
of spelling reform consists of two independent 
papers that somewhat overlap; but in general 
the second one supplements the first. They are 
issued in this form because it is believed that 
there is enough that is new in the views ex- 
pressed to give them some value in the present 
discussion of the subject. 

F. S. A. 
December 1st, 1906 



The Main Principles of 
Spelling Reform 



That the spelling of English words needs, and 
admits of, simplification is the general view of com- 
petent persons. As to how this simplification shall 
be accomplished, however, no such consensus exists. 
The measures advocated vary from those involving 
but little change to those that would Italianize our 
vowel system and by this and other fundamental 
changes revolutionize our spelling, sever the conti- 
nuity of the development of our written language, 
and render useless except to the scholar the entire 
body of English books now in print. When opinions 
are so divergent it is evident that there are no gener- 
ally accepted principles upon which they are based. 

We at all times take a kind of Platonic interest 
in the written form of our language, which is deter- 
mined by our spelling; but proposed changes in it 
ordinarily excite only a passing curiosity and perhaps 
an expression of disapproval or commendation, which 
at best is indifferent because we feel that any actual 
change is unlikely to take place, or that it must be 
accomplished by the slow natural processes which 
guarantee conservatism and, usually, wisdom. But 
the present movement for what is called a ** simplified 
spelling** is not a mere proposal; it is an active ** cam- 
paign,** a propaganda. As such it aims to carry into 
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effect by artifict«il'T«par» the changes deemed wise 
by those who have proposed or advocated them 
without waiting for the slow expression of public 
opinion or that general public discussion which 
matters affecting all men customarily and properly 
receive. 

The movement has already received such support 
as to put forcibly before us the question as to whether 
the proposed changes are wise or unwise. This query 
cannot be answered by an appeal to mere conserva- 
tism or radicalism, nor to prejudices for or against 
the particular changes recommended. We must 
rather determine whether the general principle upon 
which the recommendations are based is correct or 
incorrect; and, having done this, we must examine the 
effects of the proposed changes in detail. It is only 
from such a consideration that we can arrive at any 
conclusions that will be of any moment, or intrinsic- 
ally worthy of serious attention. It is proposed to 
consider here only the general principle on which the 
recommendations of change are based. 

An examination of the circulars distributed by 
the "Simplified Spelling Board" readily discloses that 
the governing principle on which the simplifications 
are based is that the "only proper office" of spelling 
is to serve as **a guide to pronunciation" — as Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury has expressed it. If this principle 
is true it is plain that it would be in the end profitable 
to make the proposed changes. If the principle is 
not true it is equally plain that such changes as 
counter the true principle are unwise, and that to give 
them a forced currency by propagandism or incon- 
siderate action is pernicious, because the older and 
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* better forms wotdd necessarily be restored by the 
slow processes that produced them. The question 
that we must answer, then, is: What is the true' 
function of the written word? 

The spelling, or written form, of English is as 
truly a result of its organic development as its pro- 
nunciation. For o\ir knowledge of the facts that have 
determined and preserved it we are no longer depend- 
ent upon myth oi; tradition; nor need we seek an 
explanation for the past nor a guide to the future 
in superstition or prejudice. Its history begins with 
and includes the history of our alphabet. That is 
known to us in all essentials, and the facts that pre- 
scribe what shall be its character and function in 
the near future are before us or obtainable. 

The first step towards the formation of alphabets 
was the representation of simple ideas or events by 
pictures inscribed upon wood or bone, such as the 
rude American Indian drawings. Here the represen- 
tation is individualistic and not conventional. A long 
step from this is the system of pictographs or hiero- 
glyphs — ^the expression of thought by the use of 
picttires more or less conventionalized, and directly 
symbolizing some object or idea. But as yet the 
picture has no primary association with a fixed sound; 
it stands rather for a thing, an idea. 

Repeated use, however, and perhaps a greater 
degree of conventionalization of form, lessens the 
pictorial function, and the inscription becomes an 
ideograph, a symbol for an idea, for a word, a phrase, 
or perhaps for several homophonous words. There 
now remains but a modicum of individualism. Gradu- 
ally by attrition or association the ideograph loses 



its word value and acquires a syllabic value. Words 
are then made up by the conventional combination of 
mere symbols, fragments only of their original forms. 
At this stage we have the syllabary, from which 
development continues until at last some race achieves 
an alphabet, the picture is lost forever, and the sound 
values alone remain. 

The alphabet represents phonetic combination; 
the function of the word symbols has shifted from 
that of directly symbolizing the idea to that of sym- 
bolizing a sound that is the name of an idea. Eventu- 
ally many alphabets with varying forms and values 
are created by the art of the scribe or the influence of 
conquest, migration, or missionary. From these 
alphabets, by a process of selection, have been devel- 
oped the English and other modern alphabets. 

When the Anglo-Saxons were conquered by the 
Normans, the two races employed Roman alphabets 
differing in form and in sound values. The Conquest 
grafted the Romance language of the invaders upon 
the Teutonic language of the conquered. The native 
language remained as the basis and backbone of a new 
composite language, hut the old alphabet was practi- 
cally ousted by the new one. Norman scribes were 
called upon to transcribe in Norman characters, with 
Norman values, a language with strange sounds, 
shifting in their values, and with no standard or guide 
to which reference could be made for uniformity. 
Three hundred years later, when the English language 
was taking literary shape it was written in different 
ways by different men and by the same men at differ- 
ent times. 



Such was still the condition of affairs when 
'foreign printers began the printing of English books. 
Drawn by the new possibilities of printing and pub- 
lishing, priest and layman, scholar and scientist, 
raconteur and voyageur, turned author, each with 
his own peculiarities of pronunciation and his own 
spelling. English was spelled phonetically by each, 
but after his own varying fashion. 

As books grew more common it gradually became 
evident that a relatively uniform spelling and a 
practically uniform typography were essential to their 
general utility. Word lists, vocabularies, and finally 
dictionaries were made; before the end of the six- 
teenth century orthography was so far settled, that 
in 1589 Puttenham said, ** Herein we are already 
.ruled by th* English dictionaries and other books 
written by learned men.** In 1755 Johnson's Dic- 
tionary was published, and recorded the generally 
accepted spellings of about seventy thousand words, of 
which the greater part still remain unchanged. Yet 
changes have not altogether ceased; they are only 
relatively less, and are mostly effected by a slow and 
unconscious process. The results, which are recorded in 
the successive editions of the larger dictionaries, show 
a gradual swinging towards a more phonetic spelling. 
Our present orthography is thus the result of 
centuries of gradual elimination and regularization. 
But it is not alone a fixed and presentable form that 
our words have acquired: they are rich with the mean- 
ings of literary, scientific, social, and aesthetic achieve- 
ment. Associations and differentiations of meaning 
have become intimately wrapped in the symbols by 
which they are denoted; and it is not until some change 
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in spelling is proposed that we are roused to an appre- 
ciation of the full significance of our orthography, 
and instinctively cling to that with which we are 
familiar. 

The main influences that have brought about 
certain changes in spelling and- prevented others are 
not to be sought in fashion or vogue but in actual or 
supposed utility; the spelling of our words is not 
changed by the whim or ipse dixit of any one man or 
group of men. Generations now come and go before 
material changes become fixed and general; whereas 
formerly mere convenience of spelling or pronuncia- 
tion alone, uncontrolled by other influences, produced 
radical changes out of hand. To what associations 
and significance then, is the present stability of the 
written form of our words due? 

If this question had been asked prior to the in- 
vention of the printing press, the answer would have 
been not far to seek. The function of the written 
form was then to indicate the sotmds of words to the 
ear and through these sounds the meanings of the 
words to the mind. With rare exceptions, men were 
exclusively ear-minded with respect to words; the 
meanings of written words were understood immedi- 
ately through the suggested soimd, and not immedi- 
ately from the visual impression. 

Evidence of this is the chaotic spelling of words 
during the formation of modem English; but this j is 
not the only nor the most conclusive evidence. The 
use of the characters of the primitive alphabet to 
express soimds was an artificial and laborious process, 
emphasizing the element of sound by the very striving 
to represent it. Our conception of a written word 
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with its separate individuality is of late origin. With 
the ancient Greeks the '*word** was the ** logos** 
(Aoyqs), **the saying/* and in eleventh-century scho- 
lastic discussions Roscelin taught that the universal 
was merely flatus vocis, the ** breath of the voice,'* 
the spoken word. Even our **word" seems originally 
to have meant "a saying;** and we find '* speech** used 
as a synonym of it long after the introduction of 
printed books. Puttenham says, '*We find in our 
English writers many words and speaches amendable ' ' 
— indubitable identification, by him, (or those he 
imitated) . of the speech, the spoken sound, with the 
word. If this were still the case with our written 
language, if the only office of spelling were to indicate 
sounds, there could be no question as to the wisdom 
of adopting the proposed "simplified spellings,'* and 
others of a similar nature — with due moderation. 
But this is not the case. 

The multiplication of books and the universaliz- 
ing of education has worked a radical change, and 
now a main function of the written word is to suggest 
ideas directly through the visual impression made by 
it . We have become mainly eye-minded in our reading. 
The development of the language and of our social and 
business institutions has made this a necessity.. The 
conditions of the days of a monkish monopoly of the 
manuscripts and illiteracy of the general are reversed ; 
education is now by books, by constant and repeated 
reading. With maturity comes to each of us depend- 
ence upon familiarity with the written word not 
only for the principal intellectual enjoyments but 
more or less for the means of livelihood. Our reading 
vocabulary grows until it becomes several, perhaps 
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many, times larger than o\ir spoken vocabulary. 
Most of us read to ourselves and understand with 
ease passages that we should be able to read aloud 
only with considerable stumbling; persons of ordinary 
education have no fixed association of sound for 
many of the printed words that they frequently meet 
and readily understand; there is no attempt to trans- 
late the words into sounds to get their meaning, and 
the effort to do this involves delay and annoyance. 

Printed words have thus become the algebraic 
symbols of implicit thinking. This demands that the 
symbols should appear as integrals, and hence brings 
about the separation of the words in the lines — a 
style of writing not suddenly arrived at. Before that 
was done a certain class of words, as the nouns, were 
capitalized to break up the line into intelligible parts; 
but rapid reading demands a complete individuality 
of printed words, and gives an aesthetic value to the 
appearance of the page. The eye demands the re- 
moval of every obstacle to its equal progress. 

Nor is it the word alone that now has an individu- 
ality of its own and a proper significance as a symbol. 
The conditions of modem English terminology have 
created a class of prefixes and suffixes or combining 
forms that are suggestive of the primitive ideographs 
— forms treated as wholes with fixed meanings 
regardless of differences of pronunciation. Thus we 
have in chemistry whole groups of words ending in 
•4nej -ddey -one, -ol, -ate, -ite, -yl, etc. So we have in 
all the arts and sciences various terms beginning or 
ending in -logy, -ism, -meter, haemo-, hemi-, -graphy, 
philo-y phylo-y palaeo-, sttb-y super-, etc., spelled in 
general according to phonetic analogies of the lan- 
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guage. Their form and significance is fixed, but their 
pronunciation varies both with the same individual 
and with different individuals; and the English pro- 
nunciation of some classes of them is different from 
the American pronunciation. The Oxford English 
Dictionary in many cases prefers a pronunciation 
different from that preferred by the American dic- 
tionaries. Thus, the English dictionary prefers 
Mp'o- (i as in hip) for words beginning with hypo-, 
and the American dictionaries prefer for many of the 
same words the pronunciation hi'po (i as in bite); 
but the prefix means the same to both Englishman 
and American. An analogous difference exists in 
the cases of the chemical terms in -ide and medical 
terms in -itiSj which are differently pronounced by 
different men and by the same men at different times. 
In all these cases any attempt to conform the 
spelling to the established pronunciation of these 
words would not only be impractical, but would nul- 
lify the effect for which the suffixes have been created. 
Invariability of form and of the suggested meaning 
teaches the mind to neglect the sound and depend 
upon visual impression alone for the thought. This 
has created a definite consciousness of the meanings of 
visible word elements, and the mere general form of 
the suffix is sufficient to indicate to the reader the 
particular sense conveyed by the word. This is one 
of the most extraordinary phases of the developments 
of modern English. The classification, in lists, of 
suffixes and prefixes in the schoolbooks for the teach- 
ing of language has become nearly universal, and the 
child is taught that a certain group of letters occurring 
in a word indicates a certain idea or group of ideas. 
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The consciousness of this may become so definite that 
we write of "isms/* ** doxies,*' "ologies,** and '*anas." 
But it is not alone suffixes and prefixes that vary in 
pronunciation while the form and sense remain the 
same. Whole compound words so vary. Thus, in 
the word "geography" the o in the accented syllable 
is distinctly o as in not; but in the derivative "geog- 
graphical," the o assumes a new value. Yet the 
consciousness of this alteration is entirely absent in 
reading; and any calling of the attention to it would 
tmdoubtedly interfere with the intelligibility of the 
word as a symbol of an idea. 

If these facts have any meaning we are inevit- 
ably led to the conclusion that with the majority of 
educated people the meaning of the printed page is 
mainly suggested directly through the stimulation of 
the visual organs and not mediately through the 
sense of hearing. Psychologists have shown that a 
majority of literate people (and probably of all people) 
are visualizers, that is, complement and aid their 
thought processes by the formation of visual images, 
facilitating clear conception and correct and rapid 
inference. The visual image associated with the idea 
is with many visualizers the printed or written word, 
especially in the case of abstract conceptions; and 
in general thought depends upon the direct association 
of the visual recognition elements stored in the mind. 
This does not mean that in ordinary thinking the 
visual image is conspicuous nor even necessarily 
present. With most people the auditory image, or 
sense, materially assists the process of thinking, and 
with some it is a primary source of understanding; 
but for the great majority of us the visual sense is 
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the primary basis of recognition and the means of 
quick discrimination. Ease of reading is dependent 
upon the immediate significance of the symbol, 
enabling the mind to associate or distinguish directly 
as by a sort of algebra of thought. 

In reading, the symbol is the printed (or visual) 
word, the utility of which depends upon its distinc- 
tiveness to the eye, so that, but for the difficulty of 
learning them, a separate symbol for each idea would 
be an advantage. Distinction and association of 
senses b}'^ differentiation and association of form marks 
the entire course of the development of the language. 
The mind works at a disadvantage when it is obliged 
to distinguish the meanings of words by the context, 
instead of directly, from varying symbols. Apropos 
are Franklin's remarks, in a letter written to Noah 
Webster, upon matters of typography and the use of 
words: '*In examining the English books, that were 
printed between the Restoration and the accession of 
George the Second, we may observe, that all sub- 
stantives were begun with a capital, in which we imi- 
tated our mother tongue, the German. * * * * 

"This method has, by the fancy of printers, of 
late years been laid aside, from an idea that sup- 
pressing the capitals shows the character to greater 
advantage ; those letters prominent above the line dis- 
turbing its even, regular appearance. The effect of this 
change is so considerable, that a learned man of 
France, who used to read our books, though not per- 
fectly acquainted with otir language, in conversation 
with me on the subject of otir authors, attributed 
the greater obsctirity he found in otir modem books, 
compared with those of the period above mentioned, 
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to change of style for the worse in our writers; of 
which mistake I convinced him by marking for him 
each substantive with a capital in a paragraph, which 
he then easily understood, though before he could not 
comprehend it. This shows the inconvenience of 
that pretended improvement. 

**From the same fondness for even and uniform 
appearance of characters in the line, the printers have 
of late banished also the Italic types, in which words 
of importance to be attended to in the sense of the 
sentence, and words on which an emphasis should be 
put in reading, used to be printed. And lately another 
fancy has induced some printers to use the short, 
round *'s,*' instead of the long one, which formerly 
served well to distinguish a word readily by its varied 
appearance. Certainly the omitting this prominent 
letter makes the line appear more even; but renders 
it less immediately legible; as the paring all men's 
noses might smooth and level their faces, but would 
render their physiognomies less distinguishable." 

Franklin's letter records the last of the rare 
occasions when the change that attended the progress 
from the visual form of the primitive pictograph to 
our modern typography was conscious and deliberate. 
For the most part the entire development of our 
alphabet was so unconscious that it seemed rather to 
have taken place than to have been accomplished. 
But it has taken place in accordance with psycholog- 
ical laws and because of certain facts germane to our 
general physical and intellectual progress, among 
which facts preeminent is the invention of the print- 
ing press and cheap paper. So long as these facts and 
laws remain unchanged we cannot permanently undo 
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the general results towards which they tend. We 
cannot in the execution of any scheme for simpli- 
fying our spelling wisely ignore the ideographic, or 
thought-representing, values of our written words and 
assume that their sole function is phonographic, or 
to serve as guides to the soimds of spoken words; nor 
can we so arrive at results that can be depended upon 
to prove beneficial rather than pernicious. Neither 
can we afford to ignore the fact that pernicious changes 
hastily forced into use by propagandism or by what- 
ever inconsiderate means can be but slowly removed, 
and must prove a lasting hindrance to the very prog- 
ress that they purport to ftirther. 

We must, therefore, conclude that the principle 
upon which the "simplified spellings" are recom- 
mended for otir adoption is false, or insufficient; and 
we cannot afford to hastily adopt them indiscrimi- 
nately without evidence that they are not in conflict 
with the equally important principle that the written 
word is a direct symbol for an idea rather than solely 
a symbol for a sound. 
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Some Proposed "Simplified 
Spellings" 



When we are asked to cooperate in a "reform" 
or ''simplification'* of our spelling we involuntarily 
meet the proposal with a feeling of complaisance. 
"Reform'* and "simplification*' are terms that con- 
ciliate our good will and carry with them a preposses- 
sion in favor of that for which they stand. Won by 
the mere appellation we may thoughtlessly lend our 
aid to measures that a more careful consideration 
would have led us to discountenance or oppose. 
Such a proposal involves interests of grave concern 
to us all; and it is worth our while to inquire just what 
this "reform" or "simplification" means, and what 
are the conditions to which it must conform. We 
may all agree that what is proposed should be done, 
but differ antipodally as to the meaning of the 
proposal. 

How we shall simplify our spelling and what 
constitutes simplification are practical rather than 
academic questions. The intended simplification is 
based upon the theory that "the only proper office" 
of the written word is to serve as a guide to the pro- 
nunciation, and that the only ideal to be striven for 
is a " strictly phonetic spelling." Simplification must, 
indeed, be chiefly accomplished by effecting greater 
conformity of the written word to phonetic laws and 
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rules; but the satisfaction of a phonetic theory is not 
the only object to be aimed at, nor, perhaps, is it first 
in importance. The primary aim is one of utility, 
to make our written language a more efficient machine 
for the expression of thought. 

When English word-forms were slowly shaping 
themselves out of the chaos created by the Norman 
Conquest it was true that the **only proper office," or 
the main office, of the written word was to symbolize 
the spoken word, to serve as a guide to the pronun- 
ciation — and if no other demands had been made upon 
it that office would inevitably have been better ful- 
filled than it is to-day. The tardy evolution that has 
by elimination and change given us the complex 
system now deemed wanting, had it been left untram- 
meled would have worked out a better system. But 
the printing press introduced a new and determining 
factor in this development; the phonetic growth of 
orthography was halted by the demand of visual 
uniformity and permanence. As a result of this our 
written word has sound and thought values that are 
not independent of each other, but have acted and 
reacted so that the written form cannot be changed 
to give better expression to the one without affecting 
its subtle relations to the other. The long-continued 
processes of association and differentiation have 
established controlling analogies of sound, meaning, 
and form, so that alteration in one requires adjust- 
ment of the rest to the new conditions. 

The analogies of sound and those of meaning 
counter each other; the latter tending to establish 
rigid tiniformity of appearance in thought symbols, 
the former to conform to phonetic laws and rules at 
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the expense of visual variations in the thought symbol. 
Absolute phonetic uniformity would demand the use 
of a single letter for a single sound ; but such a condi- 
tion is purely ideal, and English spelling is far removed 
from it. There are nevertheless analogies of spelling 
to which our orthography conforms, one or another 
of them influencing the spelling of practically all our 
words. The number of words that are spelled after 
a single analogy, however, vary from two or three 
words to thousands, the smaller groups being chiefly 
made up of the older and now commoner words of 
Anglo-Saxon or Old French origin, the larger groups 
of the words borrowed or coined from Latin or Greek, 
and chiefly of Hterary or scientific use. These analo- 
gies G^f spelling are the result of the tendency to estab- 
lish phonetic uniformity, and the extent of their 
application marks the effectiveness of the tendency. 
Absolute conformity to the demands of thought 
analogies would represent a single idea always by a 
single and unvarying symbol; and the effectiveness 
of any system of directly indicating ideas by visual 
signs depends upon the extent to which this demand 
for distinctiveness is satisfied. Hence arises the end- 
less creation of new words for the representation of 
new ideas or for the differentiation of old ones, and 
the process of their multiplication is limited only by 
the capacity of the mind to memorize them. To such 
an extent has this multiplication already gone that 
there are in our ordinary unabridged dictionaries 
some 150,000 words differently spelled, and it is a 
most impressive evidence of the capacity of the mind 
that the ordinary person should remember the spell- 
ings and meanings of several thousands of them and 
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the linguist recognize a hundred thousand or more, 
besides thousands or tens of thousands from other 
languages. 

The memory of each word involves three distinct 
elements, sound, spelling and sense; so that unless 
some process of classification be adopted a recog- 
nizing memory of a vocabulary of fifteen thousand 
words involves the remembrance of some forty-five 
thousand elements, each of which must be recollected 
by a pure feat of memory, unless fixed relations be- 
tween them or between classes of them is established 
so that from the knowledge of one the other may be 
inferred. When words are spelled phonetically, as 
they were in early English times, the sound is a key 
to the form, and vice versa. When words are spelled 
alike or similarly in groups based upon thought 
analogies or correspondences, the thought furnishes 
a key to the sound or to the spelling, or to both of 
them, as in the case of the names of chemical salts, 
which all terminate in -a^, or the names of the com- 
pounds in -ol, -ide, etc. 

To-day amain, and perhaps the chief, function of 
the written word is the immediate symbolism of 
ideas, and uniformity of the thought symbol becomes 
equal or more than equal in importance to conformity 
with a phonetic spelling. Phonetic laws and rules, 
therefore, now find their importance largely or chiefly 
in affording a key to these symbols, and in assisting 
the mind to group and remember them, for we must 
have some conventional analytical scheme by which 
the printed word may in general be independently 
interpreted into the same sounds by different men. 
Otherwise the three elements of our written language 
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would have to be carried by the unaided memory, 
as is largely the case with the Chinese language. 
Still, we cannot afford to sacrifice the instant legi- 
bility of the written page for the sake of absolute con- 
formity to such a scheme; this is to nullify the effect 
for which it is created. Obviously, then, that system 
of spelling is best in which the thought and phonetic 
analogies best supplement each other in giving such 
uniformity to the visual symbols as will group them 
most advantageously along broad lines of either pho- 
netic or thought analogies. 

The effect of the printing press in fixing our 
spellings was not instantaneous, nor equal in its 
effects. The process of regularization went slowly on, 
fixing in small groups or isolated forms many of the 
words frequently recurring in speech or writing, but 
leaving the more literary and scientific element of 
classical origin to work out a fairly consistent and 
serviceable phonetic scheme, practically based upon 
the Latin. The words of the latter class, then, 
represent the broad analogies, the standards, of our 
spelling ; but they are not entirely free from irregulari- 
ties, such as the anomalous silent e in words in -ive, or 
many words in -ine, etc. The workaday words, how- 
ever, present the main difficulties. They largely con- 
form to the general scheme, as hone, hand, hane, tub, etc. ; 
but such forms as tough and rough, cough and trough, 
bough and plough, through, do, to, and who, receive and 
conceive, believe and retrieve, are as difficult to learn 
as they are to reform. They are contained in such 
small groups that for many, perhaps most, of them 
the three elements of sotmd, sense, and meaning have 
to be committed to memory unaided by any logical 
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scheme for inferring one element from the other. 
The alphabetic key to their spelling is practically 
taken away by the fact that but a small number of 
words are spelled according to the same analogy; 
the sense affords no aid because the groups having 
the same phonetic values or visual forms are without 
any common significance by which they can be 
associated. 

Although these words are most in need of being 
conformed to the broader phonetic analogies of the 
language, they are the last to submit to any change. 
Their frequency of occurrence renders them so familiar 
that the feeling of the need of their reform is blunted 
in those who must make it; and the accomplishment 
of it depends for its success upon an appeal to the 
reason or to altruistic consideration for others or for 
posterity. Moreover, the same familiarity draws 
closer the .bond of association between the symbol 
and the idea symbolized, and proportionately in- 
creases the sacrifice of symbolic value involved in 
any essential change from their customary form. 
Most of them, too, are words of such few letters and 
of such peculiar form that simplification entirely 
changes their look. The use of tuf instead of tough 
would certainly arrest the attention and check the 
continuity of the thought of one who would, perhaps, 
pass such forms as ablativ almost unheeded. Changes 
in these more irregular, but distinctive, forms will 
then be accomplished only group by group or word 
by word, and with a due attention to the value of 
distinctiveness of the proposed new symbol. The 
irregularities of the larger classes of words are rela- 
tively of slight importance. It is doubtless true that 
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the use of the superfluous letter in words in -ive, for 
example, wastes space, type and time; but the 
difficulty involved in learning their spelling is well 
nigh negligible. There are hundreds of them, and 
when one is learned all are learned; from one all the 
others are recalled or recognized by the commimity 
of meaning associating them together. The same is 
true of other classes of words, as those in -ous. These 
larger classes should certainly be reduced to phonetic 
regularity where it can be done without involving 
other irregularities or disadvantages more serious 
than the ones obviated; and it seems to be true that 
the words ending -ive^ -ous, and perhaps other groups, 
admit of this being done. 

These irregularities are less noxious, however, 
than others that exist in certain classes of our words 
of classical origin that mighc easily be remedied if 
those who should be the first to aid in such a move- 
ment would lend their assistance. To mention a 
single instance, there are given in Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary upwards of two hundred words 
ultimately derived from Greek words in «. Of these 
about half are spelled with the Latin form, or with %> 
the other half with ei. Most of them are ptirely 
technical words; and it would involve neither diffi- 
culty nor uncertainty for any one that uses them to 
spell them all ei or all i. The dictionaries (The Oxford 
English Dictionary, the Century Dictionary, Web- 
ster's International Dictionary, and the Standard 
Dictionary) are practically at one upon the forms 
they give as preferred, shifting together from one to 
the other in most cases. It cannot be questioned 
that it would be a gain to spell these words, excepting 
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possibly a few, with uniformity. A similar but worse 
state of affairs obtains with the much larger number 
of words spelled with o^, oe, or e derived from the 
Latin ae or oe, or from the Greek at or ot, such as 
aesthetic, anaemic, amoeba, homoeopathic, etc. Some 
are thoroughly incorporated with the common Eng- 
lish vocabulary; others, by far the larger part, are 
purely technical. In their spellings, however, none 
of the dictionaries agree with each other or with 
themselves. Actual usage generally decidedly prefers 
the ae for words of technical, classical, or aesthetic 
use, such as aesthetic, archaeology, anapaest, haemo- 
globin, praetor, amoeba, etc. The dictionaries have 
for some words arbitrarily given the e form the prefer- 
ence with little or no usage to support it; but for 
others of precisely the same class, and where exactly 
the same reasons apply, the ae form is retained. This 
has, of course, made the confusion worse confounded; 
and it now remains for scholars to agree to spell these 
words, or at least particular classes of them either 
all e or all ae. Which form should be adopted, is too 
tedious and intricate a matter to be discussed here; 
and it is a matter of relative indifference so long as 
one or the other is used with practical uniformity. 
The one that most clearly suggests the Greek or Latin 
associations in many cases has evident advantages 
that ought not lightly to be sacrificed; and these 
advantages are greatest where the objections to those 
forms are the least. Aedile, Aetna, Aegean, are cer- 
tainly more suggestive of their proper Latin and Greek 
associations than are Edile, Etna, Egean. Aeolian is 
more naturally associated with Aeolus, than is Eolian, 
and daemon or daimon is less likely to be ambiguous 
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as the name of a common spirit than is demon with 
its n:iisleading or inapt suggestion. A similar dis- 
tinctiveness is exampled by Herakles and Hercules, 
Asklepios and Aescidapius, the one with distinctively 
Greek associations, the other with Latin ones. The 
regularizing of these forms has in its aid the fact 
that in most cases it can be done by choosing either 
one or the other of two already existent forms ; and 
were scholars to do this they would be unquestion- 
ingly followed by the general public. 

Our task is less simple when we have to deal 
with a considerable group of words already fairly 
well regularized according to some definite phonetic 
analogy. Here changes may appear plausibly bene- 
ficial but upon a thorough examination be found to 
result in such new difficulties as to bring in question 
the utility of the change. Possibly these new diffi- 
culties may be foreseen and provided for; but until 
this is done we should pause. Such a plausible change 
is that proposed for words ending in -gue, which 
would give us catalog, demagog, dialog, etc. Final 
'Ue in English words, following the French analogy, 
is regularly silent; and the last two letters are then 
phonetically unnecessary in the simple word. If 
these forms only were involved the -ue would likely 
enough' have been dropped long ago by natural 
processes, in the same way that k was from politick, 
frantick, etc.; but their derivatives disclose at once a 
particular reason why the ue spelling has been re- 
tained. In these forms the u is necessary to show 
that the g is hard according to the only pronunciation 
given for most of them, as in cataloguing, cataloguist, 
demagoguery, dialoguing. If the ue be dropped only 
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from the simple form of the word we are introducing 
confusion where before was regularity both in the 
phonetic and the thought symbols. In their present 
form these words constitute a class that are associated 
and rendered relatively easy to remember by a 
common and distinctive peculiarity, but cataloging ^ 
demagogery, catalogist, violate the general rule that 
(at least in classical terms) g is soft before e, i, and y. 
The unwisdom of doing evil that good may come of 
it is as great in a matter of spelling as in one of morals; 
and it is at least doubtful whether the substitution 
here of one set of contradictions for another is to make 
it easier to get rid of the new ones. 

The phonetic difficulty arising merely from a 
single irregularity or pecularity of spelling is tem- 
porary, and disappears upon our becoming familiar 
with it. Where, however, the same symbol is used 
with different values, as are gh, ie, ei, etc., with no 
serviceable rule by which the values can be deter- 
mined for any particular case, the distinctiveness of 
the phonetic symbol is lost, and a permanent diffi- 
culty is involved that cries aloud for remedy. The 
mind equally demands distinctiveness in words as 
the direct symbols of ideas; and when a change 
forces additional labor upon the mind by giving 
additional senses to old word-forms which must be 
distinguished by the work of analysis, a permanent 
difficulty is created that may well be more objection- 
able than a temporary one removed by conforming a 
spelling to broader analogies. Such a condition 
arises when homonyms (words with different origins 
and senses but having the same sound), as hough 
and bow, rough and ruff, bight and bite, are changed 
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so to become homographs (words spelled alike but 
with different origins and senses). If such changes 
be innocuous, if it be true, as is said, that "the sup- 
posed importance of distinguishing homonyms" has 
no existence, then our common-sense misleads us, 
and we must admit that it is as easy for the mind to 
do two things as to do one — to perform the analytical 
process necessary to decide which is intended of two 
more or less distinguishable senses, as it is for it to 
receive the correct meaning by direct suggestion of 
a distinctive symbol. There is no significance, in 
that case, in the blunders and misunderstandings that 
everlastingly arise from the similarity of the sounds 
of spoken words, and that would be many times 
multiplied were not the surrounding circumstances 
fresh in the mind, and the progress of the thought 
slow. 

If the existence of the homographs that we already 
have proves their harmlessness, we need not seek for 
a justification for our present spelling. We have in 
fact many less homographs than formerly. The 
course of the English language is strewn with words 
that have been dropped in the effort to differentiate 
those spelled alike but having different meanings; 
and there is still a constant working and counter- 
working between this tendency and the tendency to 
level all homophonous words to the same form. Rime 
became rhyme because it was associated with rhythm, 
and the likeness of form gave an added symbolic 
value to the word. On the other hand in spright, sl 
spirit, and sprite, an elf; aether, the physical aether 
(Britannica Supplement), and ether, the chemical 
substance; demon, a malignant spirit, and daemon, a 
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companion spirit; -flower and flour \ spiraea, the genus, 
and spirea, the plant of that genus (Bailey*s Hort. 
and other recent botanical books), and in innumerable 
other words, we see the patent differentiation of a 
single word into two forms for the clear expression of 
different ideas. 

For the vivid suggestion of obsolete or local 
environment, obsolete or local peculiarities of form 
are freely employed by historian, novelist, and poet. 
Dr. Murray notes that: ** Modern poets and romantic 
writers (led by Sir W. Scott) have recalled the six- 
teenth-seventeenth-century damosel or damozel to 
express a more stately notion than is now conveyed 
by damsel;" and, again that: *'In modern use fantasy 
and phantasy, in spite of their identity in sound and 
ultimate etymology, tend to be apprehended as 
separate words, the predominant sense of the former 
being * caprice, whim, fanciful invention,' while that 
of the latter is 'imagination, visionary notion.'" 
And fancy is a third, abbreviated form, once indis- 
tinguishable in meaning from phantasy, but now 
emptied of the older meaning and set apart to the 
humbler task of denoting a mere aptitude, a taste, 
a liking. So the historian of early English institu- 
tions writes thegn and not thain, for the sake of his- 
toric associations suggested by the first form; the 
novelist gives an English flavor to a passage by using 
ga^l and not jail\ the archaeologist chooses the form 
gryphon with its more dignified associations, instead 
of griffon with its zoological flavor, or griffin with its 
suggestiveness of the bogey tales of childhood's days. 

Spellings that rob us of the aid afforded by such 
distinctions in form are inherently vicious. The 
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difference in sense between past lieutenant and past 
master is not as clear as it is between ''passed lieu- 
tenant" and **past master.** Had there been no 
ambiguity in the use of the same form for the senses 
of passed and past the two would not have differen- 
tiated. Yet it is not at all necessary that senses should 
be closely related in order that difficulties should arise 
in determining which of them is meant. The passage 
** He would damn all patents that damned the river" 
(i. e., impaired it seriously for use), (T. Hale, "New 
Invent." Ixxxiii.) would read quite as well, but with 
a different sense, if printed, according to the Philo- 
logical Society Spellings, **he would dam all patents 
that damd the river." While we are in no danger of 
any such bewildering multiplicity of homographs 
arising in English as that which now exists in the 
Chinese language, our critical literature and the 
difficulties of our courts sufficiently attest the perni- 
ciousness of those that we already have. 

Not only is distinctiveness alike advantageous 
in both thought symbols and phonetic symbols, but 
the uniform use of a single symbol for a single idea is 
as essential to facility in reading as a similar uniform- 
ity is to facility in correct spelling. We may even be 
led by the seeking after this uniformity of symbols 
of ideas to neglect the phonetic uniformity. So we 
are naturally led to spell skillful, willfid, instill, 
enthrall, retaining unchanged to the eye the form of 
the primitive word; and in the same way we are im- 
pelled to write woolen instead of woollen, as naturally 
as we write wooden instead of woodden. The same 
demand for uniformity in thought symbols has leveled 
most of our past participles to the -ed form, the 
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forms in -t being now obsolete or poetic archaisms. 
The restoration of the discarded spelling in -t has a 
first place in the proposed measures for reform, and 
nearly one-fourth of the preliminary list of three 
hundred words recommended to be spelled in their 
"simplified forms" are of this class. The past parti- 
ciple in 't in words ending in a surd, as in *'kist,'* 
**drest," **dropt,*' can be found for a large part of 
such words in works now wholly obsolete, and some 
of them are the original forms and earlier than those 
in -ed, by which they have been superseded. Many 
of them occur in our modem poets, where their 
preservation is due in part to the general influence 
that specialization has in any case to preserve old 
forms, in part to the general leaning of poetry to 
archaisms, and in part to the fact that the rhyme 
places a factitious value upon the immediate and 
exact suggestion of the actual sound. 

In such a case of elimination of an old form by 
natural processes the first presumption should be 
that there is some advantage to be derived from the 
irregularity in form greater than that to be had by 
regularity in spelling. There is no practical difficulty 
involved in either the spelling or the pronunciation of 
blessed, distressed, passed, cursed, etc. Many of these 
words were formerly spelled with the -t instead of 
the -ed, corresponding to the usual spoken form; and 
these spellings remained long after the spellings of 
the language had become practically fixed by the 
influence of the printing press and the dictionaries. 
Nevertheless, despite this influence, most of them 
have been superseded by the form in -ed, giving a 
regular 'spelling and a regular appearance to the eye, 
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with only a slight anomaly in the pronunciation. 
The sliding over the e, and the assimilation of the 
final d to t after the stird, is according to the general 
analogies not only of English but of other languages, 
and any difficulty attending the spelling in such cases 
seems rather to arise from a pathological sensitiveness 
to phonetic irregularities in words than to any in- 
herent difficulties in the spelling itself. This is a case 
where our grammarians and teachers have ** school- 
mastered" our English apparently for the benefit of 
all concerned. It is a decided disadvantage in reading 
to shift continually from one symbol to another for 
the same idea, as we should have to do were we to 
write, for example, notcht, noted, rubd. Besides this, 
the difficulty is aggravated in qiany cases by a change 
in the form of the primitive word itself, as in kist 
from kiss, mist from miss, host from boss, etc. 

If only the past participles in ed or t were in- 
volved, the reasons for the change would have more 
weight than they do in fact. If we change confessed, 
blessed, distressed, etc., to confest, blest, distrest, etc., 
shall we continue to use the spelling in ed for the 
derivatives? Shall we say confessedly, blessedness, 
distressedly, using two visual signs for the same idea 
and practically the same word? And what shall we do 
for glance, prance, price, etc. ? — Glanct, pranct, prict, are 
clearly impossible. Also shall we subject our noun 
plurals and our present indicative third person singu- 
lar verbs to the same process of simplification and 
write horsez, prizez, pricez, fadz, waiterz, tubz, (he) 
ridz, jogz, rubz, reasonz, etc.; but rates, pricks, wraps, 
faults, (he) steps, bites, walks, stops, etc.? There 
certainly is a radical simplicity in such general rules 
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as the ones that past participles are to be formed by 
adding -ed to the verb, and pltirals and present indica- 
tives third person singular by adding -5 (or -es), 
A teacher may best realize the difficulties involved in 
such a system of declining nouns and conjugating 
verbs by formulating and testing in his teaching the 
rules necessary to be observed in case of its adoption. 

Similar evidences of the influence of thought 
analogy are apparent in many of the suffixes and 
prefixes used in classes of words, such as philo-, 
phylO'y pyrO', hypo-, -graphy, -trophic, xylo-, hydro-, 
etc., where each visually suggests to the mind a 
certain idea common to all the words of its own group, 
and definite sense associations with the Latin or 
Greek languages. It is evident that these word ele- 
ments involve spellings that are not in conformity 
with a strictly phonetic method, but it is quite as 
evident that they could not be reduced to exact con- 
formity to phonetic rules without robbing them of 
their distinctiveness in form and of their right associa- 
tion with the sources from which they are derived. 

These are but a few of the classes of facts in the 
history of English word-forms for the last three 
centuries showing a persistent tendency to unify the 
spelling along definite lines of thought* analogy, and 
any proposition to change our spellings so as to 
cotmter and tmdo this unconscious development 
. should at least be deterred until other less question- 
able changes have been accomplished. Futhermore 
it is not necessarily any recommendation for a pro- 
posed spelling that it was once in common use and 
still survives in some special classes of writing. The 
mere fact that the spelling has been largely eliminated 
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is prima facie evidence that it has been found less 
serviceable and convenient than the one by which it 
has been replaced. 

In view of the difficulties of reforming our spell- 
ing, the question is naturally suggested whether there 
be not some other more feasible method that could 
partly or largely be adopted to accomplish the same 
results. Professor Lotmsbury said, not long since, 
that the prontinciation of our words has constantly 
grown nearer to that indicated by their written form, 
and an examination of the successive editions of the 
large dictionaries discovers this to be true. We may 
well consider whether we should not divert at least 
a good part of the energy that is now devoted to 
conforming our spelling to the pronunciation to an 
effort to conform the pronunciation to the spelling. 
There are hundreds of millions of dollars of capital 
locked up in our present form of spelling. Great 
libraries exist in it; our education is based upon it; 
the associations of ideas common to the entire Anglo- 
Saxon race are involved in it and with it. Our speech, 
however, is shifting; there is a constant flux and 
change, not only locally, but over wide territories. 
For certain classes of terms the accepted pronuncia- 
tion in England to-day is different from that obtaining 
in the United States; and still another prontmciation 
is given to some classes in Australia. If only our 
spelling is changed, or, if it is changed to meet our 
pronimciation, we shall have a written form of our 
language as local as its spoken form, and in time a 
written and spoken language different from that of 
England and her colonies. Moreover, when educated 
to reformed spellings peculiar to ourselves we shall 
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find the same difficulty in reading British-printed 
books that we should now find with books printed 
according to any proposed reformed spelling of otu- 
own. But if we change our pronimciations to meet 
the spellings, although the spoken language may 
vary, the written language will remain the same in 
its word forms and undoubtedly mainly the same 
in its meanings. English has no hope of becoming a 
"world language'* if we destroy the necessary condi- 
tion of universality by the introduction of provinci- 
alities. It seems practical, therefore, to suggest that 
teachers as between several accepted pronunciations 
should choose the one most nearly in conformity 
with the written word; and that for certain classes of 
words they should instruct their pupils that the pro- 
nunciation should agree with the spelling. Here, 
as in making changes in spelling, action should be 
restrained by moderation and common- sense, and 
should wait upon investigation for the determination 
of the cases when such instruction could be wisely 
given. 

Words ending in -ese and -ose are now variously 
pronounced; but probably a teacher might legiti- 
mately teach her children to pronounce them all 
according to the same analogy — either with final s 
or with final z in sound. If such a movement as this 
could be fostered, it would result in material and 
positive gain. We may well teach a child to say "the*' 
and "and*' in pronouncing the words the and and, 
for these are their proper pronunciations as words. 
He will readily enough without teaching say th' and 
an* or *n in his ordinary conversation. So, if he be 
taught to pronounce ashes with the short e oihety he 
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may naturally enough drop into the short i. But 
why should the teacher recognize all of these modified 
pronunciations arising from rapid discourse? Why 
not in such cases teach the written form of the word, 
allowing the colloquial modification to take care of 
itself? 

It is obvious that any effort for a reformed 
spelling should take the direction of least resistance, 
aiming to accomplish the greatest benefit at the least 
cost, and that this direction is that in which the pro- 
posed reforms will be aided by the natural processes 
of elimination and regularizatioti. If, however, as 
appears to be the case, any change in spelling must 
be considered in its remote bearings before it can 
give any assurance of benefit, it is evident tha,t we 
are not yet in position to undertake seriously any 
considerable modification. In each case an examina- 
tion of practically the entire English vocabulary is 
necessary to cull out the words belonging to or affected 
by the class proposed to be altered. This has been 
done for a very few classes of words, and the results 
published; but complete lists for this use are practi- 
cally entirely wanting. The first step to be taken, 
then, for the general improvement of English spelling 
should be the compilation of such lists by competent 
scholars, with analyses of the results to be obtained 
by the desired changes. 

Until this is done no one can judge of the results 
or of the wisdom of changes recommended; when it 
is done we shall doubtless have greater unanimity of 
opinion concerning them. There are changes which 
we already know will conform to the broad analogies 
of the language ; but the possible injury from unwise 
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action is so serious, that the prudent cotirse is not to 
propose or further any change which the fullest re- 
search does not show to be clearly advantageous. 
Yet it is tmforttinate that our spelling should be 
treated by some as a shibboleth or a fetich, which is 
to be conserved merely for itself. The function of 
language is to express thought, and any change in 
it, whether in its written or its spoken form, that 
will enable it to perform this ftinction to better 
advantage should be welcomed with the same readi- 
ness that we would welcome a better system of 
transportation. If such a stand were taken generally 
by scholars it is fairly probable that within a genera- 
tion or two a considerable portion of the radical 
difficulties involved in the present spelling of English 
could be removed. But if we Americans take this 
step alone we forget that our language is a part of 
the common heritage that binds us to all English- 
speaking peoples, and gives us the benefit of commu- 
nity with them. If the characteristic Anglo-Saxon 
wisdom that sacrifices the individual for the common 
weal forsake us, the hope of English becoming a 
world language is an idle dream of egotism and 
selfishness. 

Nevertheless the reform of our spelling is both 
necessary and inevitable; but if certain progress and 
not blind groping be otir aim it is of supreme concern 
that in accomplishing it we should be guided by right 
principles. It is against reason and common-sense 
that we should make a fetichistic panacea of the 
phonetic element of our written language and ignore 
the function that has dominated and given perma- 
nence to it for nearly four centuries. Any proposed 
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reform that does this necessarily meets with instinctive 
suspicion, and must in the end largely fail or intro- 
duce so many faults as to prove at best of doubtful 
benefit. Let the proposed changes wait upon such a 
general organized investigation of conditions and 
results as will give us indisputable and generally 
accepted principles upon which to base our action. 
A movement that should aim to accomplish its results 
by such a method would win the inunediate approval 
and confidence of all, whether British or American, 
educated or tmeducated; and should conmiand their 
instant and hearty support for the changes then 
recommended. 
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